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Conwy stands on the estuary of the river of the same name. It is on the 
A55 road from Bangor to Chester and is connected by railway at Llandudno 
Junction with all the coastal resorts of North Wales. O.S. 1” map No. 107, 
reference SH784774, 
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CONWY CASTLE 


The noble fortress on the Conwy estuary which faces the motorist from 
Llandudno, or appears outside the right-hand windows of a train bound 
for Snowdonia on the old L.M.S. Railway from Euston and Crewe, is 
exactly the same age as effective English government in North Wales. 
Among castles it is contemporary with Caernarvon and Harlech, six 
years younger than Flint and Rhuddlan, and a dozen older than Beaumaris. 
Like all these, it was the creation of Edward the First, and is challenged 
only by Caernarvon in claiming to be his masterpiece; this means it is 
a triumph of military architecture no country in Europe can surpass. 
Consider the castle and town walls as a single conception, and Conwy 
climbs into the class of Carcassonne. 


Its construction was rapid for those times: it was ready for a garrison 
within two years and almost finished within five, the accounts ceasing after 
another four. The starting date was 1283, a year in some ways crucial 
throughout the region. Edward had just heard of the slaying of Llewelyn the 
Last and surrender of his brother David, who made the final disciplined 
stand, apart from sporadic revolts, by Welsh princes. His army by seizing 
Dolwyddelan Castle had opened a route through the Vale of Conwy to the 
coast. The King and Queen spent Easter and much of the spring at the 
river mouth, Aberconwy; this was just before conception of the child 
Edward who was to be born at Caernarvon and invested as the first 
English Prince of Wales. So that the place could be fortified it was necessary 
to uproot the Cistercian house established in 1198 at Aberconwy and 
replant it at Maenan upstream. 

Although there is no evidence of any regal domicile at Conwy then, a 
local legend portrays Edward being served with the head of Llewelyn in the 
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banqueting hall; that must have happened, if at all, before Christmas 1282 
as by that date the King had gone to Rhuddlan. But the castle and town 
walls were new works, whose origins are well documented. The spot 
selected for the castle was a broad precipitous rock at the south-eastern 
angle of the existing hamlet, one side of it washed by the Conwy river and 
another bounded by the Gyffin brook. Chief designer of the whole monu- 
ment was James of St George, famed for his castle building in Savoy, 
where Edward could have studied his methods. Master craftsmen in 
support were Richard of Chester, Henry of Oxford, and Laurence of 
Canterbury. At the peak of activity, in the summer of 1285, the craft and 
labouring force employed reached 1,500. The bill is reckoned to have 
come close to £20,000, and to get a comparable figure for today it is fair 
to multiply by a hundred, making two million. This was the most costly 
of all Edwardian foundations in Wales. The first custodian appointed by 
the King was William Sikun. 

When as a pious memorial to Queen Victoria it was decided to reglaze 
the chapel, a plaque was affixed to state that Queen Eleanor, represented 
in the centre of the glass, stayed here with King Edward for Christmas 
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Drawing by Paul Sandby 


1290. This story is untrue: the Queen a month earlier had journeyed in 
her coffin along the route to Westminster marked by Eleanor crosses, 
leaving the widowed monarch to go into retreat in the Home Counties. 
He did come at the end of 1294, to deal with Prince Madog's rising, lost 
his commissariat train, and was duly besieged by a Welsh force. That 
might have been a dangerous moment, but the flooded river suddenly fell. 
The supplies of the attackers were cut off, and they melted back into their 
mountains. We read sympathetically that Edward, after being forced to 
subsist upon salted meat, coarse bread, and water sweetened with honey, 
was able to keep a belated but festive Christmas. 

Days of glory belong to the earliest period of the castle. Its later record 
is mostly a tale of silent dilapidation, periodic patching, with only rare 
eruptions into historical headlines. Soon after the Black Prince came into 
the inheritance of his Welsh domain, a survey of Conwy showed that 
slate roofs were unsafe in six towers and several courtyard buildings. 
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Looking as Sandby did from south-west 


In 1346 the only major reconstruction ever undertaken included the fixing 
of lead roofs with stone arches instead of wooden trusses to support them. 

Richard the Second, disguised as a priest, arrived here from Ireland in 
1399 on the assay that ended in his abdication. Shakespeare's self-torturing 
king strangely alludes to the pile as Barkloughly Castle. Depressed by news 
of the dispersal of his Welsh partisans, he rode off to Beaumaris and thence 
to Caernarvon, but returned to Conwy. Hither came Henry Percy, Earl 
of Northumberland, as emissary from the King’s cousin Henry Bolingbroke, 
who had hurried home from banishment to reclaim his dukedom of 
Lancaster. It is narrated that Richard received the Earl in the castle 
chapel and they swore an oath upon the Host: Northumberland vowing 
that Bolingbroke only desired the King to go to London, riding together 
with him or separately, and there to summon Parliament to bring certain 
persons to justice; Richard that he and his kinsman would be reconciled. 
They set off across the river to meet Bolingbroke coming from Chester, 
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Richard IT, in clerical attire, witnesses the oath of the Bal of Northumberland. 
The Earl of Salisbury is behind the King. (From a French manuscript) 


and under the cliffs of Penmaenrhos rode into an ambush. The King was 
borne virtually a captive to Flint Castle, where he agreed to renounce the 
throne. According to Stow, Northumberland was treacherous throughout; 
he was bidden by Bolingbroke to lay hold of the King, and he left his 
troops where he knew they would reappear. But Jean Creton, a Frenchman 
in the retinue, does not acguit Richard of perfidy, making him say in the 
chapel before Northumberland is called in: “Whatever assurance I may 
give him [Bolingbroke?] he shall for this be surely put to a bitter death.” 
Creton tries to be unbiased—one had bad intentions, the other worse. 
He thought the whole episode bore out a prophecy of Merlin mentioned 
to him by the Earl of Salisbury as they rode from Flint to Chester. There 
would be a king in Albion who after reigning some twenty years should 
“be undone in the parts of the north in a triangular place”. That must be 
the town of Conwy, “for I can assure you that it is in a triangle, as though 
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Richard II: a contemporary portrait 
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Engraving by J. Boydell before any bridge had been built. The town appears as “a triangular place” 


it had been so laid down by a true and exact measurement. In the said town 
of Conwy was the King sufficiently undone; for the Earl of Northumber- 
land drew him forth, as you have already heard, by the treaty he made 
with him; and from that time he had no power.” This foreigner saw, as 
we can now, that the scene at the altar in Conwy Castle was the crux of 
constitutional change in 1399 and hence the origin of troubles that be- 
devilled the next century. 

In the ensuing reign of Henry the Fourth, the Tudor name comes into 
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the news through an exploit of the brothers Gwilym and Rhys. Conwy 
Castle then was garrisoned by 75 Welshmen in the pay of England. On 
Good Friday, 1401, which happened to be All Fools” Day, nearly all were 
at church in the town when a carpenter appeared at the castle gate. Once 
admitted, he let in a gang who for several weeks proclaimed allegiance to 
Owain Glyndŵr as their prince. When the famous Harry Hotspur in his 
capacity of chief justice of North Wales came to chastise them, the Tudor 
brothers in their impregnable fortress mocked the efforts of his archers 
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Conwy’s most celebrated son—Fohn Williams, 
Archbishop of York (1582-1650) 


and siege engines. They yielded by handing over nine of their number on 
condition that the rest were pardoned. 

Welsh chroniclers record with admiration an event they place early in 
the Wars of the Roses. An officer in the Lancastrian forces surrounding 
this castle, which was being held temporarily for the House of York, is 
said to have been struck dead by an arrow while scrutinising the defences 
from Tal-y-sarnau. As that point across the river must be half a mile 
distant, the story sounds incredible. Llewelyn of Nannau was the fabulous 
marksman ; Rhys ap Gryffyd Goch the victim. 

Becoming ruinous, the buildings in 1628 were disposed of for £100 by 
the King's Commissioners to Viscount Conway. Their fate in the Civil 
Wars followed the chance that the versatile Archbishop of York, John 
Williams, had been born in Conwy and was eager to help the neighbour- 
hood. By 1643 he was in the good books of Charles the First and is found 
fortifying the castle at his own expense. He complains volubly of the 
way it is administered with some justification, it seems, when we catch 
Sir John Owen as governor impounding goods and plate that Welshmen 
had deposited within the castle believing the Archbishop would keep it 
safe. Anyhow, after the royal defeat at Naseby, Williams made terms with 
Major-General Mytton, who was laying siege to the town on behalf of 
Parliament, on condition that he would restore the plundered property. 
This negotiation was naturally regarded by Royalists as treason, though 
local patriots might argue that resistance was useless as the King was 
already in Scottish hands; in either case Conwy Castle was doomed to 
pass to the Roundheads. It did hold out three months after the town had 
fallen, surrendering on 10 November 1646. Mytton kept his part of the 
bargain. At the Restoration the castle was given back to the third Lord 
Conway, but its future was hopeless. The vast guantity of missiles and 
projectiles discharged against it left lasting marks. A demolition contractor 
was in by 1665. Metal and timber were packed up and shipped to Ireland, 
where the peer had other estates, only to be overtaken by storm. Had the 
Ancient Mariner been by, he might have observed that “the ship went 
down like lead”. 
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The only known portrait of the 
commander who took the castle in 
1646: from ENGLAND'S WORTHIES, 
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Romantic notions continued to be attached to the place. Gray laid the 
opening scene of “'The Bard” at Conwy; Sandby, Girtin, Turner, Varley, 
Cotman, Cox, Palmer, drew or painted it. “A more beautiful fortress never 
arose,” exclaimed the local enthusiast, Pennant. . . “a castle of matchless 
magnificence.” The tubular bridge that carried the railway over the river 
in 1848 also brought thc castle and town walls into starred guidebooks for 
Victorian travellers. The L. and N.W. Railway Company carried out 
restoration of towers wherever it was thought their ceaseless freight had 
caused subsidence, while other upkeep was charged to the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford. By a series of leases and documents, responsibility 
for the entire monument came to be vested in the local authority. The 
mayor of the borough has been constable of the castle since 1877. Finally 
in 1953 all was transferred on a 99-year lease to the Ministry of Works 
(now the Department of the Environment) which is carrying out a long- 
term programme of excavation, preservation, and development. 

As we go over Conwy Castle its dual character as a fortress and 
dwelling-place confronts us at every turn of the walls. It was a stronghold, 
of course; indeed none in Europe was less likely to fall to contemporary 
weapons so long as the defenders kept their crossbows supple and their 
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storehouse full. But it was also a residence, accommodating, if not the 
royal household, at least that of a constable nominated by the King, 
with a garrison originally of thirty men, together with officials like chaplain, 
treasurer, armourer, probably gaoler, and master craftsmen. 

The view of the south facade with its four towers from beyond the 
railway and the Gyffin brook is imposing enough. Perhaps it is not too 
fanciful to liken the walled town in shape to a Welsh harp; only the castle 
outline framing it this side takes a bulge to follow the natural line of rock. 
But the best place for a visitor to begin his appreciation is on a seat in a 
public garden with his back to the estuary and the northern boundary of 
the ruins in his sight. This front runs like a ruler between another four 
towers eguidistantly spaced, its extreme length east to west being about 
130 yards. The walls, which in places reach a thickness of 15 feet, are 
mostly of grey Silurian grit from the local rock, with portions of pinkish 
sandstone. 

The eight towers are nearly identical in height, mass, and architectural 
treatment. All are circular—in forceful contrast to the many angles at 
Caernarvon—and each is half projected outwards from the curtain wall 
connecting them. One outstanding variation is that the four castern towers 
are surmounted by extra turrets placed towards the inside. This reflects 
a fundamental division of the castle plan into two halves. These four 
turrets crown the corncrs of the inner ward, which, as it could be directly 
approached only by water, was the securest area and the kernel of Conwy. 
It housed the sovereign or whatever personage was doing duty for him, 
and from its turrets his standards would fly. On the west, with entrance 
from the town, lay the bigger outer ward. 

Numerous fascinating details reward a gaze at the exterior. The towers 
are not truly perpendicular but slightly battered, their slope tapering into 
the straight almost imperceptibly. Traces survive of little pinnacles that 
formerly decorated the battlements. Had it not been known that the 
building was limewashed, we could infer this from a survey of the southern 
towers and of masonry near the modern approach path and the ancient 
water gate. Spiralling lines of small round holes reveal that loads of stone 
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were wheeled or dragged up scaffolding fixed at an incline, not horizontally. 
Ouite different are larger sguare holes at uniform level below the battle- 
ments; in these were fixed supports for the wooden screens encasing 
archers on wall tops. Arrow loops are everywhere arranged at alternating 
levels to give variety to the field of fire. As a detail of domestic ingenuity, 
it may be observed how outlets were provided for the privies; on the north 
they descend in large shafts, while on the south they emerge upon corbels 
overhanging the rock. 

To do justice to the castle as a monument, the best way to go round is to 
pursue its symmetry. This means entering by the outer gate and crossing 
the west barbican into the outer ward; inspecting there the remains of 
structures at courtyard level; climbing North-West Tower and following 
clockwise the wall walk which has an uninterrupted circulation past the 
four towers of the ward, to come down the stairs in South-West Tower; 
then, having passed through the middle gate, repeating the process in the 
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This drawing by Thomas Girtin recalls the impression of height lost against 
the modern surroundings 


inner ward, so as first to see the remains below and afterwards stay aloft 
from Chapel Tower anticlockwise to King's Tower; to end the tour on 
looking into the east barbican. It will be convenient to describe each of 
these features in that seguence. 

A zig-zag path up the north-west rock face from the ticket office now 
forms the approach. From it are seen fragments of a ramp which originally 
led from the walled town into the castle across the fosse, an artificial 
chasm with a drawbridge. Visitors gain the outer gate passage by a modern 
aperture piercing its side wall. On the opposite wall are remains of steps 
which led to a higher level whence the working of drawbridge and port- 
cullis was controlled. The support of the replica bridge rests in the original 
pivot holes. An arch between North-West Tower and its adjacent turret 
closed thc gate passage at its upper end. 

There is no proper gatehouse—one respect in which Conwy, though 
among the most splendid castles of Edward the First, is not typical of 
them—but the west barbican (or forecourt) was so strongly fortified that 
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it could almost have ranked as an outer ward in itself. Assuming the enemy 
had penetrated thereto, they could have been raked and peppered. On the 
right were three open turrets rising from and commanding the western 
ditch; on the left was in effect a third gateway, the vital one in the entire 
castle, guarded by double doors that closed the arch already referred to, 
by bulky timber beams and huge arrow loops, and having as a kind of 
canopy a parapet elaborately tricked out with machicolations, or holes for 
pouring burning pitch and other hospitable tokens. 

The structures rather grandiloguently labelled main gate and guard rooms 
appear now somewhat inadeguate, but there is plenty of evidence of how 
they were composed. A triple barrier could be raised against the invader in 
the form of heavy drawbars, a portcullis, and wooden doors. A curved 
stone path runs hence the length of the ward, and beside it is smaller 
stonework thought to have belonged to a leaden conduit. 


Outer ward, looking west 
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hall, for practically all we Know about what stood there is derived from 
a survey taken in 1627 when the guarter was already ruined. Stables appear 
to have been towards the east, and in the remainder perhaps under one 
roof were combined kitchens, bakery and brewhouse. 

The Department policy has been to make it easier for visitors to gratify 
their natural wish to encircle the walls. Staircases in the four corner towers 
are in excellent repair. Since with one exception all towers have lost their 
intermediate floors, they can be studied only by peering in at the bottom or 
by looking down from the wall walk. North-West Tower, besides being a 
good starting point, offers the most diverse and exciting views to be 
enjoyed from the castle, particularly up the estuary towards Deganwy and 
the Great Orme. This tower is entered from the courtyard through a rebuilt 
doorway.on the site of a destroyed guard room; it contains a basement and 
two chambers. Each chamber is furnished with a fireplace and seats in the 
embrasure of its main window, so they could have been agreeable offices. 
From the staircase between them, as in several other towers, a wall passage 
leads through a narrow chamber to a privy. On the battlements a flagstaff 
is fixed. 

Next on the circuit, Kitchen Tower calls for less comment than the others. 
Again there were a basement and two upper rooms. The chimney-piece 
on the second floor is remarkably well preserved. 

Drison Tower, though grievously dilapidated, is seen at a glance to be 
unlike its neighbours. To start with, it has four storeys instead of three, not 
through any upward extension but by reason of the exceptional depth of 
its basement. Prisoners may have been put in through a door placed 
inconspicuously in the side of a window embrasure in the great hall, 
whence a wall passage in the rear of the central fireplace led to the foot 
of the tower staircase. Bewildered by further steps, doors, and turnings, 
they would find themselves treading what in any other tower would be 
the solid floor of the basement, but here included a trap door into a 
deep and barely lit dungeon. 

South-West Tower affords further absorbing prospects in three directions. 
Immediately below is the rock, in summer splashed with valerian, other- 
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Brook, railway, and south face 


wise grim and unscalable, sufficiently indicating why this side was chosen 
for the dungeon. On the west begins the town wall, an irregular circle 
1,400 yards long, buttressed by 21 towers and pierced by three double 
gateways; the walls reach an average height of 24 feet from the ground and 
arc of varying thickness, which diminishes sharply as they approach the 
castle. Looking eastward across the great hall and buildings of the inner 
ward, we see how carefully the castellated architecture of the railway 
tunnel was devised to blend with the antiguities. This tower, like North- 
West, carries a flagstaff, and had many points of resemblance to it. At 
the foot of the staircase going down to the courtyard it is worth entering 
the basement to see the site of an oven. 

The last object of interest in the outer ward is the well. Water is contained 
in a pit formed on two sides by a curving wall eight feet thick and continued 
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on the east to make a cleft between the two wards. It has been stated that 
the well was lined and cemented for the storage of water which was brought 
into it from the roofs and from a spring outside the castle. At first its 
presence necessitated another drawbridge and gatehouse to give access to 
the inner fastness; but in the reign of Henry the Eighth these were cleared 
away and replaced by a continuous paved walk across the well-pit. 

We arrive now at the site of apartments prepared for Edward the First 
and Eleanor by James of St George in 1283 at a cost of £320. They 
occupy the south and east edges of the inner ward, facing inwards to a 
guadrangle. In each range the principal rooms were on the first floor, 
but as all partitions and ceilings have disappeared the lay-out has to be 
grasped from basement level. After an ante-chamber on the west the 
King's hall is entered first. This boasted fine sguare-headed windows 
overlooking the courtyard and on the other side had embrasures for 
seating several guests; one of these led to a wooden-framed balcony if the 
sovereign wanted to sun himself above the Gyffin. The hall communicated 
directly with the King’s chamber, where clearly the monarch could retire 
to be secluded from his servants, though he could look out in many 
directions. Edward the First once wrote from Rhuddlan to have “clean 
strawe put into the King's chamber every week”. In the basement is a 
postern giving exit nowadays above the railway tunnel, but perhaps in 
bygone times to a hoist from a small guay. Northward from this personal 
apartment lay the commodious presence chamber, where enough of the 
windows has endured to show that they must have been of great beauty 
and variety. State functions are assumed to have been held in this room; 
a typical one would be the oath-taking by Archbishop Winchelsey on his 
return from Rome after being consecrated to Canterbury in 1295. 
Those interested in structural details will study the remains of arches and 
roof supports throughout this suite. 

In Chapel Tower, often called by older writers Queen's Tower, in the 
north-east corner, is the most gracious item in an inventory of historic 
Conwy. It was guite usual for the builder of a castle to place a small 
private oratory high up in the walls; here a centre of worship has been 
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A glimpse of Chapel Tower 


View from South- West Tower across both wards to tubular bridge 


contrived within the tower, its chancel being an apse-ended recess hewn 
out of the east wall on the first floor. The sides of the recess are arcaded 
in seven bays, there are three lancet windows, and other architectural 
adornment is purely ecclesiastical. 

On resumption of the wall walk, with its vestiges of slots and grooves for 
defensive works, Stockhouse Tower is reached next. It was named not from 
provisions but from the medieval instrument of correction for wrongdoers, 
which appears to have been set up when needed in the basement. There 
are two upper chambers with the usual fireplaces and window seats. The 
north-east piece of the town wall was joined to the base of this tower. 

Bakehouse Tower, like South-West, contains an oven in the wall of its 
lowest storey and no doubt was christened accordingly in Tudor times, 
when we meet the earliest authorities for any names of towers. Its stair- 
way was unigue in this castle in that it spiralled to the left. This tower 
partly collapsed through disintegration of rock below its outer face, as 
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shown in Thomas Girtin's drawing on page 22. It was restored in 
1881. 

King's Tower was probably more ornate than the others and had an 
extra storey. The basement, entered only through a trap door in the roof 
above, may have been reserved for treasure. On the first and second floors 
are admirable stone hooded fireplaces and two-light windows to suggest 
that persons of guality slept there, while lodged above them would be the 
humbler sort who could manage without warmth. 

'The superb symmetry of Conwy Castle is finally realised as after 
descending from King's Tower one turns right out of the courtyard and 
passes through the curtain wall to the east barbicam. Except that it is 
broader than its western counterpart and could be set out as a formal 
garden, this serves the same function as a forecourt and is similarly 
defended; again there is the machicolated parapet, again three open turrets 
rise from the ditch (concealed since 1826 by the abutments of Telford's 
suspension bridge). Was it from one of them Llewelyn of Nannau drew 
his record-breaking bow? And precisely as the original entrance from the 
town wall came up between North-West Tower and its adjacent turret, 
so here the approach from the water gate climbs through a gap between 
Chapel Tower and the nearest turret. The stairway led straight into the 
linc of fire from a slit in King's Tower. 

Although Caernarvon was the head of the Edwardian system of ruling 
North Wales from fortified castles, you may prefer Conwy, contrasting the 
round towers of the one with the angular towers of the other. Whatever 
your preferences, it is guite certain you ought to visit both as outstanding 
examples of human achievement in a land of natural marvels. 
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A Tour of 
CONWY CASTLE 


From lodge at N.W. corner take zigzag path up rock and pass through 
modern aperture into outer gate passage. Note fragments of ramp which 
led across chasm with drawbridge; workings of bridge and portcullis may be 
detected. Climb steps to west barbican (1). Observe how forecourt was 
defended by three open turrets on right and by arrow loops; also relics of 
parapet above. Pass under main gateway (2) into outer ward. View ruins 
at ground level, beginning with great hall (3) which has doorway towards 
far end of courtyard. It measures about 125 by 38 feet, and still shows one 
of cight stone arches (4) that supported the roof, also elaborate chimney- 
pieces. Along north wall of courtyard lies site of kitchens (5). By rebuilt 
doorway in angle where guard room stood, enter North-West Tower (6), 
climb to where passage branches off into privy chamber, and continue up to 
battlements for views of estuary. Encircle wall walk clockwise, looking into 
Kitchen Tower (7) and Prison Tower (8) (extra basement for use as dungeon), 
and come round to South-West Tower (9) for glimpses of walled town and 
railway. Having descended stairs in this tower, find oven in basement wall. 
Walk along stone path in outer ward to well (10) and cross beside this 
through middle gate into inner ward. Here to south and east was royal suite. 
Look first into basement of Bakehouse Tower (11) for another oven. Then 
at basement level enter King's hall (12) from courtyard, come out likewise, 
and, after making two right turns, reach basement of King's chamber (13). 


Postern overlooks Gyffin brook. Cross passage to basement on other side 
and look up at walls of presence chamber (14). To cover remainder of wall 
walk, ascend stairs in Chapel Tower (15) (chapel at first floor) and continue 
anticlockwise past Stockhouse Tower (16) (where malefactors sat in stocks) 
to Bakehouse Tower. This having partly collapsed through subsidence of 
rock was restored by the railway company. Down staircase in King’s Tower 
(17) explore passages, regain courtyard, and turn right through curtain 
wall into east barbican (18). Remains of original water gate stairs at N.E. 
Only exit from castle is back at starting point. 


GWYNEDD 


Yn ddaearyddol y castell hwn oedd amddiffynfa ganolog Edward I pan 
lywodraethai ef Ogledd Cymru o'r cestyll lle'r oedd garsiynau parhaol ar 
wyliadwriaeth. Dechreuwyd adeiladu'r castell yng ngwanwyn 1283 ac ymhen 
43 blynedd yr oedd bron yn barod. James St. George oedd y pensaer. 

Rhydd wyth tŵr crwn, pedwar ohonynt mewn llinell syth ar yr ochr 
ogleddol a phedwar wedi eu gosod mewn llinell afreolaidd ar yr ochr ddeheuol, 
amlinell arbennig iawn iddo. Mae'r pedwar tŵr dwyreiniol yn wahanol i'r 
lleill oherwydd y twredau sydd y tu fewn i'w hamddiffynfeydd. Y tyrau hyn 
a nodai ffiniau'r ward fewnol sef y rhan o'r castell a ymdebygai fwyaf i balas 
ac a gynlluniwyd fel cartref i'r Brennin a'r Frenhines. 

Oherwydd ailadeiladu grisiau yn y pedwar tŵr sydd ar y cornel gellir 
mynd am dro o gwmpas y castell ar hyd rhodfa'r nur, i astudio'r trefniadau 
ymosod ac amddiffyn a arferid yn nyddiau'r bwa croes, i edrych ar olion nas 
gwelir o*r llawr ac i fwynhau'r golygfeydd hyd Ddyffryn Conwy a glannau'r 
môr. 

Ni cheir yma y tai porthor arferol, ond yn eu lle yn y gorllewin a'r dwyrain 
y mae cwrt allanol a elwir yn ‘barbican’, 

Nodweddion eraill o ddiddordeb arbennig yw'r capel a'r carchar a'r tyrau 
a enwir ar eu holau ynghyd â'r unig fwa carreg a oroesoedd yn nho'r 
neuadd fawr. 

Wedi'r Canol Oesoedd ychydig o sôn a fu am Castell Conwy. Yma y 
carcharwyd Richard II cyn cyfarfod â Henry Bolingbroke a cholli ei goron. 
Fe gyfaddaswyd yr adeiladau ar ran y Brenin Charles gan yr Archesgob John 
Williams yn ystod y Rhyfeloedd Cartref, cwympodd i ddwylo'r Pengryni- 
aid ym 1646 ac fe'i chwalwyd wedi 1660. Gyda dyfodiad y rheilffordd codwyd 
adeiladau i gydweddu â hen bensaerniaeth y castell, a dechreuwyd denu'r 
ymwelwyr. Mae'r Adran yr Amgylchedd wrthi'n diogelu muriau'r 
castell a muraiu'r dref. 
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